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needs physically the help of his fellow-man, and
that it is only by the vast division of labour that
our social fabric is really maintained.

There is, however, another and a holier truth yet
to be learned, namely, that it is not in his physical
relations only that man needs the help of his bro-
ther, but equally so in the progress of his knowledge,
the enlightenment of his mind, the development of
his moral principles, the perfection of his religious
nature. Individuals, parties, nations, classes, are
alike insufficient of themselves; their ideas become
partial, their principles one-sided, their whole in-
ward life incomplete; they need to be balanced by
other ideas, other principles, other inward percep-
tions and feelings; in a word, there is need of the
combined influence of humanity, in its whole solid
mass, to aid on the progress of truth, and usher in
the reign of love.

Every estate of human life, in this point pf view,
becomes dignified and worthy. The poor, who are
too often looked upon as merely the work-tools of
society, are seen to have their part to perform in
the advancement of knowledge and moral principle
aswellas the rest. Their necessary dependence
upon their own individual resources, the healthy
effect of labour upon the mind, nay, the very toils
and struggles through which they often have to
pass, give them certain views of great human truths
which, without such experience, would have been
lost and forgotten. More commonly than not,
great social improvements rise from the lower to